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WOLF AND TWO-POINTED BUCK: A LOWER KUTENAI 
TALE OF THE SUPERNATURAL PERIOD ' 


CLAUDE SCHAEFFER 


Museum of the Plains Indian, Browning, Montana 


CCORDING to the cosmological beliefs of the Kutenai In- 
dians, an Intermontane people of the region now compris- 

ing adjacent parts of Idaho, Montana and British Columbia, 
mankind was preceded on earth by a different group of beings, 
the supernatural spirits or nupi‘ka.? These earlier occupants of 


1 This myth was collected among the Bonners Ferry (Idaho) Kutenai 
during the course of ethnological field work in 1947. The investigation 
was supported by the University of Pennsylvania. I am indebted to that 
institution and to Dr. Frank G. Speck for making the opportunity available. 
My informant was Simon Francis, aged 57. Both he and his mother, Lucy, 
were born at Bonners Ferry, while his father, Francis, came from the To- 
bacco Plains group. The latter took his life, while Simon was an infant, 
by eating the root of the ‘‘wild parsnip’’ (namla’ssuk). His mother re- 
married. Simon’s failure to acquire a supernatural guardian as a child 
brought harsh treatment from his stepfather. To escape this, he ran away 
to school at St. Eugene’s Mission, Cranbrook, B. C., where he spent part of 
two years. The brief education thus gained enabled Simon in later life 
to fill, successively, the posts of interpreter, police officer and councilman 
at Bonners Ferry. His knowledge of Kutenai culture was obtained largely 
from his mother and one of the local second chiefs. 

2In the transcription of native words, typographical limitations have 
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2 PRIMITIVE MAN 


the “ world island ” were invisible and powerful entities, able to 
transform themselves at will into human or animal form. In 
their faunal guise, the nupi’ka were endowed with human at- 
tributes which enabled them to live together in family and band 
groups. Certain individuals of this quasi-human society were 
related to one another by ties of marriage or descent.* Others 
were cast merely as friends or enemies. The deeds and ventures 
of these spirit beings provide the content of Kutenai oral litera- 
ture of the mythical period (aqalkanahoa’tel).* 

From the creation of the world, the Kutenai believe, the Su- 
preme Being (kwilka nupi’ka) had decreed that some day man- 
kind (aqlsama’kinik) would come on earth. The spiritual pow- 
ers, unaware of when or how this would happen, realized that 
eventually they would be displaced by human beings. While 
loath to leave their accustomed and happy life, most of the 
nupi ka willingly accepted their lot. As time went on, they began 
to prepare the way for mankind’s arrival. Ya.uke’kam, a leg- 
endary hero, thus devised weapons for human use and destroyed 
those monsters that would be dangerous to people. The kindly 
giant, Nalmu’ktsin, left his home near Kootenai Lake to give 
names to the various places along the Kootenai River, where 


dictated certain alterations in the standard orthography employed by 
Americanists. Thus the letter i is substituted for the sound customarily 
represented by the Greek iota, 4 for the alpha, and the dieresis employed to 
indicate short, weak vowels, very slightly voiced. The letter 1 is used, ex- 
cept in the case of the Delaware word pele’o, for the voiceless lateral 
spirant. In the Delaware word pukowa’ngo, the letter n represents the 
nasal sonant in mid-palatal position; while in the word tu’kewsi.t, the letters 
ew have been lowered from the superior position to the line. 

3 The systematic development of animal society mentioned by the late 
Franz Boas as characteristic of Kutenai mythology is referable to the super- 
natural period (Kutenai Tales, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59, 
Washington, 1918, p. 281). In this same collection (pp. 224 ss.), he has 
included an abbreviated text version of the above myth. 

4 Lowie, in a study of historical relationships between North and South 
American cultures, notes the occurrence of the concept of a truly mythical 
period subsequently transformed into the present world, among the Fuegians, 
Californians, and the Nez Perce (Robert H. Lowie, ‘‘ American Culture 
History,’’ American Anthropologist, 42, Menasha, 1940, p. 422). 
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people would later make their homes. When the appointed day 
arrived, the nupi’ka held a council to decide where each would 
live and how he would help mankind through his supernatural 
power. Scarcely had the last spirit spoken and assumed his ani- 
mal form to vanish in the forest, when the first humans were 
seen approaching in a canoe. Thus the supernatural period was 
brought to a close by the arrival of mankind. 

Some knowledge of these mythical beings and of the tales con- 
cerning them is a necessary preliminary to an understanding of 
Kutenai culture and history. Thus the origin of many of their 
cultural properties is assigned by the modern Kutenai to the 
spirits of the pre-human period. The Lower Kutenai of Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, trace back to supernatural sources, for example, 
certain of their footwear types. A brief word may be inserted 
here on the varying importance, seasonally, of footgear in this 
region. During the summer months the Lower Kutenai tended 
to dispense with moccasins, owing to the nature of their economic 
activities and the unusual condition of the terrain. The Kootenai 
River, swollen by melting snow in the high Rockies, overflowed 
its banks in May or June to inundate most of the valley floor. 
The many lakes thus formed were connected by sloughs with the 
main river. This network of waterways not only attracted nu- 
merous species of wildfowl, but confined aquatic and land forms 
of life to relatively narrow channels. The natural food resources 
now made available were exploited in appropriate ways by the 
barefooted Indians from canoes or on foot. Moccasins, accord- 
ingly, were reserved for use on ceremonial occasions or for hunt- 
ing excursions into the forested foothills. 

Of the several varieties of moccasins made by the Lower 
Kutenai, two were used generally for summer ceremonial wear. 
One of these was of single piece construction, with side seam 
(kokinala‘ktcu, “ seam on side ”’) ; the other a two piece, u-seamed 
type (kwi'lqine, “big face,” from the large, puckered insert). 
Both types * were fashioned from tanned deerskin and decorated 

5 The two varieties of moccasins described above correspond to Nos. 


3230 and 3232, respectively, of Verne F. Ray’s classification in his study, 
Culture Element Distribution: XXII Plateaw (University of California 
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4 PRIMITIVE MAN 


with beads or quillwork. The shape and appearance of these 
respective types were such as to suggest to the Kutenai certain 
correspondences in the realm of animal life. The form of the one 
piece moccasin was thought to resemble a half-segment of the 
foot of the “ hooved group ” (katsq’alu’ptak) of animals, repre- 
sented in this case by the deer. The rounded insert of the two piece 
type, on the other hand, brought to mind the foot of the “ pawed 
group” (kaiaikak) of animals, exemplified here by the wolf. 
These analogies are in harmony, of course, with the dual classi- 
fication in this culture of the quadrupeds on the basis of foot 
structure.6 And the emphasis placed upon pedal characteristics 
to the apparent exclusion of other physical features is not incon- 
sistent with the outlook and interests of a northern forest people 
like the Kutenai, who depended extensively for winter subsistence 
upon game tracked over snow-covered country. 

Concepts of faunal classification analogous to those described 
for the Kutenai, however, have been reported in a socio-political 
context among certain Algonkian tribes in the east. The three 
zoonymic septs of the Delaware Indians were known by the 
terms pele’o (“scratcher”), tu’kewsit (“sticky heels”) and 
pukowa’ngo (“round paw”). Although these names are usually 
translated Turkey, Tortoise and Wolf, respectively, Speck has 
pointed out that they are generic in character.’ As such they 


Anthropological Records 8:2, Berkeley, 1942), pp. 167-8, and under the 
section Figures at the end. Still a third type was employed by the Lower 
Kutenai for summer use, the two piece variant with u-shaped insert and 
toe seam, called qu’d’kine, ‘‘face’’ (Ray’s No. 3237). For winter, a two 
piece type with v-shaped insert and mid-seam, corresponding nearly to 
Ray’s No. 3234, was utilized. This second variety was known as koata- 
la’ktcu, ‘‘seam over,’’ from the fact that the seam extended down and 
underneath the toe. The material was elk or caribou hide, arranged with 
the hair inside. All of these types, with the exception of the one piece, 
could be made of small scraps of hide, a factor of no little importance in 
Kutenai economy. 

6 Kutenai taxonomy divided the remainder of the faunal world into the 
aerial (kango'wa tuq’tsqa’mna, ‘‘feathered beings’’) and the aquatic 
(kia’'kro tuq’tsqa’mna, ‘‘ fish beings’’) groups. 

74 Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony (Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission Publications II, Harrisburg, 1931), pp. 75; 99, fn. 3. 
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refer to 1) birds belonging to the Gallinae, the fowls or scratchers, 
2) reptilians of the Tortoise (Testudinata) group, the name be- 
ing derived from the habit of slowly lifting the feet when walk- 
ing, and 3) the quadrupeds. Similarly, certain name groups 
among the Shawnee bear terms translatable as the Round-feet 
division, representing carnivorous animals, like the wolf and dog, 
whose paws are ball-shaped, and the Raccoon division, represent- 
ing animals having feet that can scratch, like the raccoon and 
bear.’ It appears then that the taxonomic systems of both the 
Kutenai and the Delaware-Shawnee are based, in part, upon 
concepts referring to faunal organs of locomotion. Related clas- 
sificatory schemes have not turned up as yet, to the writer’s 
knowledge, among tribes in intervening areas. These lacunae 
and the immense distances separating the noted occurrences, 
render any conclusions as to the possibility of genetic connection 
highly speculative, despite the unusual orientation of the respec- 
tive systems. Until more specific data on the topic are forth- 
coming from the Plains and Central Woodlands, the question of 
relationship must remain an open one. 

In any case, the imaginative appeal of these footwear types 
and the particular animals associated with them led an unknown 
but gifted author-raconteur among the Lower Kutenai to figure 
both in a tale of dramatic interest. In the story of Wolf and 
Two-pointed Buck, Young Doe is cast as the supernatural char- 
acter who invents the one piece moccasin for the Deer people. 
Wolf admires the new footwear and marries Doe in order to ob- 
tain a pair. Doe, a skilled seamstress, realizes that the moccasins 
of the Deer people are unsuitable for Wolf and designs a new 
type that will fit him properly. Wolf’s vanity is deeply wounded, 
however, by an innocent remark of Doe, and he and his brothers 
seek vengeance by attacking the Deer. In the end, all of the 
Deer are killed, except Buck and his family, and Buck escapes 
only at the cost of Wolf’s life. Thereafter, the Wolves take on 
the predatory habits that have characterized their behaviour 


8C. F. and E. W. Voegelin, ‘‘Shawnee Name Groups’’ (American An- 
thropologist 37, 4, Menasha, 1935), p. 617. 
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down to the present day, while the Deer, in turn, become their 
accustomed prey. 

The above course of mythical events, effecting as it did such 
tragic consequences for the supernatural characters concerned, 
also carried implications of ethical value for the Kutenai. To 
the narrator of the tale and his audience, the theme of bloodshed 
and death served to recall the tensions that arise between af- 
finally-related groups and the possibility of their release through 
intra-family aggression. The repeated references to the brother- 
in-law relationship of Wolf and Buck, and the several attempts 
of Bullhead to compose their differences, reflect, it would seem, 
the emphasis placed by Kutenai society upon in-group amity 
and concord. The extent to which this social ideal was realized 
is unknown, as data on the incidence of violence among affinally- 
connected groups are, unfortunately, not available. In any case, 
the tale of Buck and Wolf was traditionally related to older 
children among the Kutenai in order, it was said, to instill respect 
and tolerance for their future affinal associates. 

Another cultural innovation traced by the Kutenai to super- 
natural antecedents in this connection is represented by the song 
rites for weather change (klukiha’luk, “ singing for snow”). Ac- 
cording to Kutenai belief, the ritual for weather change was per- 
formed for the first time by Wolf in order to impede the flight of 
the Deer. What was said to be a similar performance was held 
by the Lower Kutenai, either separately or in conjunction with 
their midwinter game-calling ceremony, as recently as the middle 
of last century. The game-calling rites, as described by 
Harry Turney-High,® were designed to bring back into Kutenai 
territory the deer enticed away through the magical powers of 
alien shamans. If the ground happened to be snow-free at this 
season, the songs of Wolf were sung to bring snow and then crust 
its surface, so that deer hunting would be facilitated. Dr. John 
M. Cooper” has recently pointed out that it is during similar 


9 Ethnography of the Kutenait (American Anthropological Association 
Memoir 56, Menasha, 1941), pp. 186-7. 

10**The Culture of the Northeastern Indian Hunters: A Reconstructive 
Interpretation’’ in Man in Northeastern America, edited by Frederick 
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physical conditions in late winter and early spring that the 
Northeastern Indians can best pursue and bring down large game, 
and he refers to the many magical and irrational ways that these 
Indians employ to bring the north wind to crust the snow. Further 
investigation may show that the weather changing rites of the 
Kutenai constitute the local development of an old and wide- 
spread trait of the Northern hunting complex. 

Bullhead (k’i’k’om),'! the character who essays the part of 
intermediary in the struggle between Wolf and Buck, represents 
one of the more important beings in the Kutenai religious hier- 
archy. He functions in the divinatory practices '* of this group 


Johnson (Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology 3, 
Andover, 1946), pp. 286, 288. 

11 The Rocky Mountain bullhead or sculpin (Cottus punctulatus [Gill]). 
See Leonard P. Schultz, ‘‘Fishes of Glacier National Park, Montana’’ 
(U. S. National Park Service Conservation Bulletin 22, Washington, 1941), 
pp. 35-37. According to the Kutenai, the bullhead is absent from the deep 
water of the lower Kootenai River but does occur in its shallow, rocky 
tributaries, such as the Moyie, Yaak and St. Mary. It is not considered 
edible. 

12 See Turney-High, op. cit., pp. 174-177; Verne F. Ray, ‘‘ The Conjuring 
Complex in the Plateau and the Plains’’ (Sapir Memorial Volume, 
Menasha, 1941. pp. 204-216), pp. 207 et seq. Data obtained by Ray on the 
Kutenai rites and discussed in his excellent comparative study of the 
Plateau and Plains conjuring complexes, appear inadequate in several re- 
spects. He notes the occurrence in the related Colville ceremony of a 
spiritual intermediary, a certain fish(?), which he compares in importance 
to the Owl Spirit among the Kutenai. Further, he assigns the role of in- 
termediary among the latter not to one of the supernaturals but to the 
eonjuror himself. It is questionable whether the Owl Spirit, or more cor- 
rectly in this case, Owl Spirits, represent the most important supernaturals 
in the Kutenai seance, merely because they transport the conjuror from the 
lodge and return with him at the conclusion of the performance. Red- 
headed Woodpecker (yama'‘kpal) serves an equally important but still 
minor role as the conjuror’s spirit protector during his flight from the 
lodge. Moreover, it is difficult from the standpoint of Kutenai religious 
conceptuality to see how the conjuror can be present during the rite as 
intermediary and yet be transported from one hazardous place to another 
about the country by his winged familiars during his presumed absence 
from the lodge. On the basis of this and other relevant facts, the role of 
intermediary can scarcely be denied to Bullhead. A reexamination of the 
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much as do Mikinak and Mistabeo in the corresponding rites of 
the Central and Eastern Algonkians, respectively.1* In the con- 
juring performance Bullhead acts as messenger to the other 
supernaturals and as intermediary between them and their human 
suppliants. If misfortune is predicted for a Kutenai by one of 
the conjuror’s spirits, the former may request Bullhead to inter- 
cede in his behalf. Bullhead then leaves the conjuring lodge to 
discuss the matter with the supernatural in question, and often 
returns with a more favorable decision. K’i’k’om also receives 
many petitions in the seance because of his ability in interpreting 
the language of the spirits. In addition, he often foretells the 
arrival of visitors, relates happenings that occur among other 
bands and, in the Kutenai phrase, generally acts as ‘ newsboy.” 
Bullhead, in appearance, is said to resemble a dwarfish, old man, 
with a protruding stomach. The Kutenai give him the honorific 
title of “ Grandfather ” or “ Old Man.” His clothing is described 
as made of fawnskin and each of his mittens made of the hides 
of two yearling deer. He always arrives.for the conjuring rites, 
according to the informant, in a canoe, as he dislikes to walk 


very far on land. Sometimes, during the seance, he will jokingly 
ask some young person in the audience to go down to the stream 
and bring back his canoe, which turns out to be no longer than a 
match stick. 


AND Two-POINTED Buck 


There was a time long ago when the Whitetail Deer people had 
their home on a hill some distance west of Yaak River. Their 
neighbors were the three Wolf brothers, who lived farther south 
along the Kootenai River. The Deer people wore attractive, well 
made moccasins, which had been designed and made for them by 


data on the Kutenai (and Colville) conjuring ceremonies should be under- 
taken before their relationships to the Plains complex can be determined. 

13 John M. Cooper, ‘‘The Shaking Tent Rite Among Plains and Forest 
Algonquians’’ (Primitive Man, XVII, 3-4, pp. 60-84, Washington, 1944), 
pp. 79-80; A. Irving Hallowell, The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux So- 
ciety (Publications Philadelphia Anthropological Society II, Philadelphia, 
1942), p. 46. 
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Young Doe (niloquatna’na). One day the second oldest Wolf 
(ka’ken), who had long admired the Deer’s footwear, decided 
that he must have a pair. So he went to live with Young Doe. 

The season arrived for making new footwear. Doe prepared 
to make moccasins for her relatives. She asked her husband, 
Wolf, if he would not like a pair. Wolf feigned indifference and 
replied merely that he would accept them. Secretly, he hoped 
to receive a pair like those of the Deer people. Doe, who was a 
skilled worker, realized that the one piece type of moccasin 
(kokinala’‘ktcu) would not fit Wolf. His foot was shaped dif- 
ferently and hence difficult to fit. She studied the matter for a 
long time. Finally, she cut the material round to fit his paw, 
and thus devised a new type, the kwi'lqine or two piece moccasin, 
with u-shaped seam. 

Doe gave the new moccasins to her husband. Wolf disliked 
their appearance immediately and refused to try them on. He 
told Doe bluntly that he had married her because of her skill in 
sewing, and demanded why she had made his moccasins so clumsy 
looking. Doe, realizing his disappointment, determined to tell the 
truth. She explained that the new moccasins were designed for 
the “ pawed group” of animals. That each one of that group, 
as well as mankind later, would alter the toe of the moccasin to 
fit a long or short foot. That these new things had to be made 
properly, so that the humans could make use of them. Wolf 
retorted angrily that he was not interested in preparing the way 
for mankind. He again insisted that the moccasins were too 
large and clumsy. Doe was sure that they would fit properly 
and urged Wolf to try them on. Upon his refusal, she explained 
that he could not wear the moccasins of the Deer people, as his 
paws were blunt. At this remark, Wolf exploded, “ So my paw is 
ugly. We’ll see about that.” Throwing the moccasins aside, 
Wolf seized his bow and arrows and left the lodge. 

Arriving home, Wolf told his brothers that the Deer people 
had ridiculed them. Doe, he explained, had told him that his 
foot was ugly and had made his moccasins large and clumsy. 
Now the Wolves must remove the Deer people from the face of 
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the earth, so that none of their gifts would be left for mankind. 
Preparations, Wolf said, would start that night. 

When evening came, Wolf started to sing. His brothers joined 
him. Soon it began to snow. Wolf explained the purpose of the 
song. “ We’ll allow them no time. We’ll work hard and have 
everything ready by daybreak. The Deer people think that they 
are smart, but someone else is smarter. We'll pull them down 
and even eat their flesh. To do this, we must sing for three dif- 
ferent kinds of weather. We'll continue the present song until 
there is plenty of snow. Then we'll change the songs to bring 
other kinds of weather.” Turning to one of his brothers, he said, 
“You’re the oldest Wolf (akinu’kiii). You must watch. We’! 
make the snow so deep that it will bury the Deer. Go outside 
and run about. When you think it is deep enough, come back 
and tell me.” The eldest Wolf went out several times to measure 
the depth of the snow. When it came up to his neck, he returned, 
saying enough had fallen. Since he was heavier and slower than 
his brothers, he selfishly allowed more snow to fall than was 
needed. In this way he was assured of getting his share of the 
kill. 

Wolf now began to sing another song. This time he announced, 
“This song will bring rain. Go out at intervals and tell me 
when it has softened the surface of the snow.” His elder brother 
did so. As before, he allowed a greater quantity of rain to fall 
than was actually needed. 

Long before this, Two-pointed Buck (kiankalina’na) , the leader 
of the Deer people, had discovered through his supernatural 
power what the Wolves were doing. As soon as Wolf began his 
songs, Buck realized that the Deer were in mortal danger. He 
warned his people, “ The one we have to destroy is Wolf. We 
must not miss him. This is a struggle to the death.” He then 
explained what Wolf was trying to do. “ When I send you out, 
watch the weather closely. If it begins to snow, move about so 
as to make runways. You know the hills and the valleys, and 
the best places to make your trails. You will have to work 
throughout the night in order to save your lives.” The Deer 
went outdoors. Suddenly the sky, which had been clear, began 
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to cloud up. It started to snow. The Deer ran about to make 
runways, as Buck had directed. After a time, however, they be- 
came tired and went inside. Buck, realizing that they would be 
of no further help, sent them to bed. 

Buck had a wife and small child. To find some way of saving 
them, he lay down upon his bed and began to use his power. 
Now he could hear the Wolves talking and singing. He said to 
his wife, Doe, “ We are in desperate trouble. Don’t awaken the 
others as they can do nothing. Wolf is furious and plans to 
attack us. He knows that he must kill me and won’t stop until 
he succeeds. He has great supernatural power, against which I 
can do little. We must try to find some way to escape. I'll ar- 
range a place for you and the boy to hide. I’ll leave some of my 
power with you, so that you can raise the child. If you don’t 
hear from me, it means that I am dead. If I succeed in killing 
Wolf, I’ll send for you. Wait for a time, however, before you 
come.” His wife promised to follow his instructions. 

Two-pointed Buck now began his preparations. A rock lay 
close to his bed by the fireplace. He moved it aside to reveal a 
shallow depression. He thrust his power token (tcokolta’lis) ™ 
into the depression and withdrew it. A room shaped like the in- 
side of a lodge appeared below. Buck next told his wife to take 
the child, all her robes and clothing, some coals from the fire and 
go down into the room. Filling a mussel shell with coals and 
ashes, she took her possessions and the boy into the room below. 
Buck replaced the rock, lay down upon his bed and through his 
power removed all traces of his family’s hiding place. Then he 
made one leap through the smoke hole of the lodge to land upon 
the top of a distant mountain near Kootenai Falls. He stood 
there a moment, turned so as to face his home, and lay down 
beside a tree. There he awaited developments. 

Wolf, meanwhile, had changed his song for the third time. 
Now he sang for cold weather. Again he sent his eldest brother 
out to observe the ice forming on top of the snow. The latter 


14The narrator identified this object with the bony excrescence located 
on the inside of the deer’s foreleg above the first joint. It is probably 
referable to the splint bone or vestigial remnant of one of the metacarpals. 
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ran over the snow several times until he found that the surface 
would support his weight. As before, he delayed returning until 
the crust had frozen quite hard. Wolf now told his younger 
brother *® to stop singing. The three then set out for the Deer’s 
home, encircled it and lay down to await daylight. 

With the first light of morning, the Wolves attacked the lodge 
of the Deer. The latter scattered out, each taking to the cleared 
trail that he had made the previous night. The runways, how- 
ever, were not nearly long enough and flight was difficult through 
the crusted snow. The Deer now realized their mistake in not 
following Buck’s advice. The Wolves quickly sized up the situ- 
ation and took advantage of it. While one pursued his quarry 
along the runway, the others cut across to intercept it. In this 
way, the Deer were pulled down, one by one, and slain by the 
Wolves. From his mountain top Buck watched everything that 
took place. He was deeply grieved over the merciless slaughter 
of his relatives. By the time the sun came up, all the Deer had 
been killed. 

Wolf and his younger brother had kept close watch for Two- 
pointed Buck, but failed to find his body among the slain Deer. 
The oldest Wolf, who had succeeded in killing several Deer, was 
little concerned about anything now that he had something for 
himself. When asked if he had killed Buck, he hesitated and 
then said that he had. The three brothers went over to the first 
Deer that he had killed, and found it to be an old buck. The 
same thing happened, in turn, with each animal slain and finally 
the old Wolf admitted that he was wrong. The Wolves then ex- 
amined the balance of the kill and discovered that Buck and his 
family had escaped. After circling around outside the area and 
failing to find any tracks, they knew that their chief enemy was 
still alive. Buck was observing all this from the distant moun- 
tain, but his chief concern now was for the safety of his family. 

The Wolves proceeded to tear down the lodge of the Deer, 
leaving only the poles standing. They looked about the lodge 
interior but could find no trace of Buck. Wolf, however, refused 


15 The Kutenai name for this Wolf brother could not be recalled by the 
informant. 
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to give up the search. He decided to make use of his power. 
Stepping over to the spot where Buck’s bed had been located, he 
lay down and stretched out in the position customarily assumed 
by Buck. He examined the lodge poles, the adjacent trees and 
the ground but could still find no sign of his enemy. Finally, he 
glanced up at the junction of the lodge poles and saw there one 
of Buck’s tracks. Through his power, Wolf now traced the course 
of Buck’s flight to his resting place on the mountain top. At 
that spot their “ glances locked.” ’* Buck, after witnessing the 
cruel slaughter of his people, had determined never to rest until 
he had killed Wolf. The latter could see in Buck’s eyes that it 
was a struggle to the death, and his own glance dropped. 
“ Brother-in-law or not, I’m going to kill you,” Wolf thought. 
Buck read his thoughts. 

After telling his brothers where Buck had gone, Wolf started 
running towards the mountain. Buck, seeing this, got up, 
stretched and relieved himself, and made a leap backwards to- 
wards the northeast and landed near the top of another 
peak. He faced directly about so as to watch towards his rear. 
At the same time, Wolf was running swiftly towards the first 
mountain. When near the top, he circled cautiously and silently 
so as to take Buck from behind. After picking out the spot 
where Buck should be, he approached it, dodging from tree to 
tree. When close, he rested for a few minutes before peering out. 
There was no one there. 

Wolf walked over and saw where Buck had lain. There were 
no tracks there. After circling about, he was still unable to find 
any trace of Buck’s presence. He realized now that Buck was 
using his supernatural power. Wolf again lay down in the usual 
position of Buck, worked his power and followed the latter’s 
flight until he came up with him. Their eyes engaged briefly. 
Once more Wolf set out in pursuit of Buck. It was now about 
noon. Buck made another leap far to one side, landing this time 


16 A conjuror, according to the narrator, has the power to locate and 
identify the person who has caused illness in a client by this method. He 
follows the course of the disease from the patient back to its source, where 
his eyes ‘‘lock’’ with those of the malevolent conjuror. 
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on a mountain top near his home. In the meantime, Wolf had 
run to the second peak and found Buck gone. Employing his 
power as before, he quickly discovered his enemy’s whereabouts. 
This time Buck had not reversed his position, but merely turned 
his head to the rear. He saw Wolf and their glances held mo- 
mentarily. Wolf, already on his feet to take up the pursuit, was 
becoming more and more angry. Again he started out after 
Buck. 

This time Buck arose and ran quickly down the mountain side 
towards the Yaak River. Now he was in the vicinity of Bullhead’s 
home, located on the east side of the river. He hastened directly 
to Bullhead’s lodge and entered. Wolf, meanwhile, had come up 
to Buck’s last resting place, observed him in flight, and set out in 
pursuit. Bullhead, aware of everything that had taken place, was 
prepared to aid Buck defend his life. He was seated on his bed 
smoking his pipe. Buck said hurriedly, “I need your help. Wolf 
is after me. He will soon be here.” Bullhead remained silent. 
Buck spoke more urgently, “ He wants to kill me.” Bullhead 
smoked his pipe, t-s-4-k! tsak! tsak! tsak! tsak! tsak!*7 Buck 
cried out, “ He killed all my relatives.” Bullhead still continued 
to smoke. Finally, he asked Buck, “ Whose brother-in-law are 
you talking about?” Buck retorted, ‘“ Wolf was my brother-in- 
law. But would you call him that after he slaughtered my peo- 
ple? You must help me.” Bullhead laid aside his pipe and said, 
“T’ll help you.” His bed occupied one side of the lodge and di- 
rectly across the fire was another. He motioned Buck to lie 
down there and Buck hurriedly did so. Bullhead then placed 
over him the hide of a young fawn. It was scarcely large 
enough to cover his middle. Bullhead sat down and resumed 
smoking. 

By this time Wolf could be heard approaching. He had fol- 
lowed Buck’s tracks to Bullhead’s lodge. Now he bolted in, ex- 
pecting to find his victim there. Surprised at not seeing him, he 
demanded of Bullhead, “ Has anyone come in here?” Bullhead 


17Simon Francis stated that Bullhead’s presence behind the conjuror’s 
blanket during the seance is made known to the audience by his peculiar 
manner of smoking the pipe of tobacco offered most spiritual entrants. 
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kept silent. Wolf then inquired about Buck. Bullhead con- 
tinued to smoke his pipe. Wolf asked the third time but received 
no reply. Finally, Bullhead spoke, “I think you’re speaking of 
your brother-in-law. He didn’t come in here.” Wolf retorted, 
“Yes, he did.” Bullhead answered, “ Perhaps your eyes have 
deceived you. You’re seeking vengeance.” (This last remark was 
intended as a warning, and if Wolf had heeded it, he might have 
saved his life. Wolf, however, was too angry to notice.) He 
insisted that Buck must have entered the lodge. Bullhead told 
him that Buck may have gone elsewhere. Wolf went out to look 
around. By this time Bullhead had abandoned his efforts to pre- 
vent further bloodshed. Quickly he fashioned the small figure 
(tsa’tsa) of a deer from grass, and hurled it through the wall of 
his lodge to a place some distance up the river. Since Wolf was 
being so deceitful, Bullhead knew that his plan would work. 

Wolf reentered the lodge and demanded again to know where 
Buck was. All this time he had been unable to see him lying there 
on the bed. Bullhead came to the point, saying, “Have you 
looked along the river for his tracks?” Wolf went out again, 
glanced upstream and now saw what he thought was Buck stand- 
ing far up the river.'* He returned to ask Bullhead if the latter 
would take him across the river in his canoe. Bullhead refused, 
and told Wolf to cross as best he could. Wolf ran out, leaped 
far into the river and started to swim across. Buck now jumped 
to his feet and looked out to see Wolf in the water. He asked 
Bullhead to ferry him across in his canoe. The latter temporized 
and continued smoking his pipe. Buck cried, “ Only my wife and 
child are left of all my people. Take me to him in your canoe, so 
that I can kill him!” Without asking permission, he seized Bull- 
head’s quiver from the lodge pole. Bullhead tried his best to 
dissuade him, but without success. Not wanting his weapons to 
be used in taking life, he forbade Buck to use any but the plain, 
unfeathered arrow. Then he put on his mittens, went outside and 
launched his canoe. 

By this time Wolf had nearly reached the opposite bank. Bull- 


18 A large rock in the shape of a deer is said to be still visible in the 
river at this place. 
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head, with one long and one short stroke of the paddle, brought 
the canoe alongside Wolf. Aware of something at his side, Wolf 
looked around to see Buck raise his bow and arrow. He cried, 
“My brother-in-law. Really, I love you. You know I love you 
very much.” Buck retorted, “ Brother-in-law, eh! Well, you are 
pitying yourself. You know that all my relatives have been 
slain. Therefore, I shall kill you.” He released his arrow at 
close range. It penetrated Wolf’s body so as to project equally 
on both sides, and killed him at once. Buck reached out to with- 
draw the arrow, but Bullhead stopped him, saying, “ Leave it. 
It’s spoiled. I don’t want it after being used in this way.” All 
this time Bullhead had been trying to restore Buck to his senses. 
He knew that Wolf still had two brethers living and he wanted 
to bring the blood feud to an end. Buck then asked, “ Perhaps 
you will take Wolf’s body. The skin may be useful. I'll give it 
to you.” This remark indicated to Bullhead that Buck’s anger 
continued unabated. Bullhead accepted the offer but said, “ I’ll 
not use it. It has a bad odor. That is what made Wolf mean.” 
He thrust his paddle under Wolf’s body and lifted it into the 
back of the canoe. He then turned the canoe around, and with 
one long stroke and a short one, they reached the other side and 
both got out. Bullhead lifted his canoe from the water and 
placed it upon the wooden supports. They then entered Bull- 
head’s lodge, where Buck restored the quiver to its place. Bull- 
head seated himself and resumed smoking his pipe. Now he 
hoped to induce Buck to live with him for a while, as it was un- 
safe to go about in his present state of mind. After a few puffs, 
he said, “ It’s not proper for young people to travel around when 
they’re angry. Lie down on that bed. It belongs to another per- 
son, but you may make use of it.” Buck seated himself and con- 
sidered what he should do. He could find no good reason to 
refuse Bullhead’s offer. He still had certain things to do but 
didn’t feel like leaving immediately. After a time he relaxed 
and stretched out on the bed. 

The bed was used by two young girls, who spent most of their 
time dipping in the water. They were Water Ousel (tci’tskom) 
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and her companion, wi tswits.’® After sundown, Water Ousel 
and her friend returned to find a handsome stranger occupying 
their place. They hesitated to sit down until Bullhead said, 
“You have someone to sleep with now. He belongs here but you 
have never met. I told him to sit there. So take your regular 
places.” The girls sat down, one on each side of Buck. This 
indicated that they accepted him as a husband, according to Bull- 
head’s wish. It was now fall, and Buck remained there through- 
out the winter. Towards the close of winter, a little girl was born 
to Water Ousel and Buck. Soon she was running about the 
lodge. The snow melted and spring came. When the grass grew 
tall, Buck began to long for his other wife and child. 

All this time Doe and her son, Fawn, had remained where 
Buck had hidden them. She kept the fire going, covering it at 
night with ashes. The child began to wonder why the two of 
them were alone. One day he asked, “ Are there only the two of 
us?” Doe had busied herself making moccasins and clothing 
and had now accumulated quite a store. Some of the apparel 
was of large size, which prompted the child to ask this question. 
He inquired, “Is this the only room we have?” Doe replied, 
“No, there is an entrance above. I can’t tell you more now, as 
there are enemies who might hear me.” Several days passed and 
the boy asked, “ May I go outside and play?” Doe had made 
him a small bow and arrow and the grass figure of a deer as a 
target (tsa’tsa). She told him to practice with his bow and ar- 
row. The boy tried many times but could not hit the target. 
Finally, an arrow struck it and the game was over. Then he 
would throw the figure in another direction and shoot again. In 
this way he soon acquired considerable skill. The room became 
too small for his sport and he wanted to go outside. He became 
bored and sat around all day. It seemed to him that there must 
be other people somewhere, but his mother would not answer his 
questions. 


19 This character was described as a small brown bird which frequents 
mountain streams, probably to be identified as one of the resident plovers 
or sandpipers. Its appearance in spring was said to regularly prompt the 
Lower Kutenai, after peace was made with adjacent groups, to set out for 
salmon fishing at the Colville or Spokane trading posts. 
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Doe finally decided to let the child go outdoors, but warned 
him to keep a sharp watch for strangers and allow no one to see 
him. At the sound of any noise, he must quickly come inside. 
She explained that to leave the room, he must push the door to 
one side but leave a small opening, so that he could come in 
swiftly. Although there was no ladder, Doe told him to walk up 
to the opening. He went through the motions of climbing and 
found himself rising in the air. Next, he pressed the white spot, 
as instructed, and the door opened. Fawn hesitated to go out, 
but his mother reassured him. Peering out, he saw that no one 
was in sight. He pushed the rock aside and went out. The 
country looked green and beautiful. He rolled the rock back, 
leaving a small opening. One of the first things he noticed was 
the lodge poles still standing. He now realized that there were 
other people in the world. He knew that it was the remains of a 
lodge and felt that there must be a good reason why his mother 
could not answer his questions. He decided to remain watchful 
while playing. In throwing out his target, he found that now 
there was sufficient space for his game. In a short time he re- 
turned to the room below. “ It’s a beautiful world up there,” he 
said. “ Yes,” answered his mother. “ You must go out again: 
Soon you will become used to it.” He went outdoors regularly, 
but came inside as soon as he heard a noise. His mother ap- 
proved his watchfulness and cautioned against staying out too 
long. 

The time arrived for Doe to tell her son more. “Someone will 
come for us one of these days. We are here only temporarily. 
The one who comes for us will explain everything. However, 
don’t run to the first person you see, as it might not be the right 
one.” From then on, the little fellow looked forward to seeing 
the person who would release them. 

Meanwhile, Buck’s little daughter grew rapidly, and now 
played outdoors. One day, her father gave her several small 
deer hooves strung together on a cord to play with. They made 
a pleasant sound when shaken. “ Tie these to your belt,” he said, 
“you will soon use them.” Because she obeyed his instructions 
in running errands, he felt that she could be trusted to deliver a 
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message to his family. Buck realized that he would have to tell 
Doe of his second wife, and felt that he could best inform her 
through his daughter. By this time he had forgotten completely 
his desire for revenge upon the Wolf brothers. Bullhead had 
been aware of Buck’s first wife and child, but arranged the second 
union in order to take his mind off his enemies. Now he was 
willing that Buck should return to Doe. By summer Buck could 
no longer endure the thought of Doe’s confinement. He wanted 
greatly to free her and the child. 

One day, Buck called his small daughter and told her the time 
had come for her to use the deer hoof rattles. She was instructed 
to cross the Yaak River and take the trail west until she came 
to a long hill. She was to climb this hill and continue a short 
distance until she reached the end of the trail. Upon arriving 
there, she was to look carefully about. “You may meet someone 
there,” Buck said. “ Don’t let them see you. If no one appears, 
continue until you come to an abandoned lodge. Hide in the 
brush nearby and if you still see no one, come back. If you see 
a person who disappears quickly, return and tell me.” The little 
girl started out carrying the string of deer hoof rattles. She 
followed her father’s directions and found everything as he had 
described it. Seeing the deserted lodge structure, she approached 
it carefully. No one was about, however, and she returned home. 
Every day she was sent out to observe the old lodge. Through 
his power, Buck had learned that his son came out to play, and 
he hoped that his daughter would meet him. He instructed her 
to watch closely for a boy or a grown person. Hearing this, the 
little girl, who longed for a playmate, tried all the more to find 
him. 

One day, coming around a turn in the trail, she saw something 
move. It was a good-sized boy, carrying his bow and arrow. As 
she quickly stepped behind a tree, he threw his target towards 
her. While he released his arrow, she had a good chance to ob- 
serve him. The arrow lodged in the target and the boy walked 
over to remove it. As he approached, the girl stepped into view. 
Seeing her, he quickly picked up his arrow and ran towards the 
lodge. She called out, “ Young brother, stop!” But he disap- 
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peared somewhere about the lodge. She walked over but could 
find no trace of his hiding place. It seemed very mysterious. 
The girl lay down and started to cry. She could not understand 
why her brother ran from her. After a time she returned home. 
Her father saw that she had been crying and asked her the rea- 
son. She told about seeing the boy and how he had run away. 
She began to cry again, saying she felt as if he were related to 
her. Buck explained that it was her brother, and that he ran 
away because he was not accustomed to strangers. But he as- 
sured her that they would play together sometime. 

As he entered the hidden room, Fawn breathed so heavily that 
his mother knew that something had happened. He told her 
that someone had seen him for the first time, a pretty little girl, 
who had called him brother. He reproached his mother for never 
telling about a sister, adding that the latter had cried because 
he ran away. Doe believed that someone would come for them, 
but hadn’t expected it to be a little girl. Now she knew that her 
husband still lived, had married again, and had a daughter. Fur- 
ther, that having sent a messenger in this way, he wanted to 
rejoin them. She told Fawn that it must have been his sister, but 
refused to answer any more questions. She instructed him to go 
out the next morning at the same time to talk with the little girl. 
Although he would have preferred a boy as a playmate, Fawn 
promised to do so. 

The next day when he went out, Buck’s daughter was already 
there. Before she left home, her father had said, “ This is what 
you must do. Your brother will run and hide. Go up to the 
lodge poles and look for a rock beside the fireplace. Roll it aside, 
look down and you will see him and his mother. Untie the hooves 
and shake them. The sound will bring him outside. Then shake 
the rattle and sing, ‘Come forward, kikisna’na (Blacktail 
Fawn)!2° Come forward, kikisna’na!’” Once the boy began 
to dance, she could hold his attention. She was to continue sing- 
ing to make the boy dance towards her, and thus draw him away 


20 It was not clear to the informant why this term should be applied to a 
whitetail fawn. 
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from the lodge. Then she was to try to catch him before he could 
escape inside. 

The little girl followed her father’s instructions. Fawn again 
ran from her and disappeared around the lodge poles. She found 
the rock, pushed it aside, and saw the room below. There the 
mother was sewing and had bags, moccasins and clothing ar- 
ranged about her. At her side stood the boy. The girl untied 
the rattles and as she shook them at the opening, he looked up. 
Doe was certain now that the messenger came from her husband, 
for the rattles represented his power.” The girl started to sing. 
It was the same song that Buck used to sing to his son. The boy 
listened to the song and began to dance in time to the rattles. 
He wanted to reach out for them but was afraid. As the girl 
retreated from the opening, the boy danced towards her. He 
turned back several times, but the girl drew him forth again. 
When he was some distance from the door, she tried to catch him 
but he escaped to the room. Then she cried and told him that 
she only wanted to play with him. She returned home as her 
father had directed. The boy’s mother refused to answer any of 
his questions, except to say that the girl was his sister. She 
urged him to play with her, as she would explain everything. 

The following day, Buck sent his daughter to make a final at- 
tempt. This time he foresaw that she would be successful. He 
advised her to draw the boy far from his place of concealment 
before she tried to restrain him. He again pointed out that his 
son, not being used to strangers, suffered from shyness. She set 
out for the old lodge site. Buck then explained to Water Ousel 


21A novice in search of supernatural power for conjuring must continue 
his quest until Buck appears to him and grants the use of the rattle. He 
may attempt to ‘‘put up the blanket’’ without such power but would never 
be very successful. The deer-hoof rattle is an important part of a con- 
juror’s ceremonial equipment. During the course of the seance, the spiritual 
beings are believed to enter, one by one, and alight upon the rattle sus- 
pended midway behind the conjuror’s blanket. The sound of the vibrating 
hoofs thus informs the spectators of the arrival and departure of the tute- 
lary spirits. It will be recalled that in the Saulteaux version the spirit 
powers are believed to rest upon the lateral hoops enclosing the vertical 
posts forming the conjuror’s lodge (Hallowell, op. cit., pp. 50-51). 
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that their daughter was being sent to get his former family, and 
that he must leave her to go with them. Henceforth, she would 
have to manage alone. He told her of his struggle with the 
Wolves. Water Ousel accepted his decision without question. 
She realized that the Deer people differed from her own, and 
that it was better for Buck to return to his first family. Since he 
had agreed to help her, things would not be too difficult in the 
future. 

Buck’s daughter went up to the old lodge, removed the rock 
and started to sing. The boy came out and she led him some 
distance away. Previously, his mother had cautioned him not to 
run away, so that his sister might explain things to him. “ You 
and she have the same father, and he has sent a message by her.” 
So this time the boy did not run fast, in order that his sister 
might catch him. Now she was very happy. Buck had told her 
to give the rattles to the boy as a present, as they were intended 
more for boys than girls. He promised her a gift later from her 
mother. She handed the deer hooves to her brother, telling him 
that they belonged to Buck. She then offered to conduct both 
him and his mother to Buck. Fawn was very glad. He ran 
quickly to his mother and related what his sister had said. Doe 
prepared to leave, as she understood everything now. She was 
happy to be outside again, and to know that Buck had sent for 
her and their son. They set out and soon reached Bullhead’s 
lodge, where they were joyfully greeted by Buck. Soon after, 
Buck, together with Doe and Fawn, left to resume their accus- 
tomed way of life. Water Ousel and her daughter remained with 
Bullhead. Before leaving them, Buck told his daughter not to 
grieve over their departure. He promised that each year, in the 
summer, Fawn, her brother, would come down to the stream to 
play with her. 


ESQUIMAUX IN THE SAGUENAY 


J. ALLAN BURGESSE 
Arvida, P. Q. 


HE few disconnected, obscure references of the Jesuit Re- 
lations to the presence of Esquimaux in the Saguenay Re- 
gion of Northeastern Quebec have not yet been explained, so far 
as the writer is aware, by either historian or ethnologist; yet it 
seems inconceivable that any Esquimaux could have existed, as 
late as the second half of the seventeenth century, as an enclave 
in a country occupied by a people of Algonkian culture. There 
can be no question of a small group left behind by a sudden 
migration of an Esquimau people towards the East in the period 
immediately preceding the discovery of Canada. Whatever 
truth there may be in Birket-Smith’s arguments that the Esqui- 
_ maux had penetrated as far west as Tadoussac in pre-historic 
times, the dearth of their artifacts in the region and the abun- 
dance of those of the Algonkians and pre-Algonkians is sufficient 
testimony that they must have retreated centuries before the 
arrival of the white man. Father LeJeune, the first Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Montagnais tribes (1633-40), definitely states that 
the Esquimaux occupied the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
-only. He was familiar with the Tadoussac region and had made 
several journeys into the interior with the natives. Yet he makes 
no mention of Esquimaux in this area. From this we must con- 
clude that there were not any there, for otherwise he must surely 
have noted their presence. 
On the other hand Father de Crespieul, who has been called 
the Apostle of the Montagnais from his residence of upwards of 
thirty years in their midst (1671-1703), tells how Esquimaux at- 
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tended one of his missions at Tadoussac. Elsewhere he relates 
having encountered some of them in the interior beyond Lake 
St. John and we find an entry in the Second Register of Tadous- 
sac to the effect that a mission had been given in 1678 to the 
“Etechemins et 8squimeux qui estoient & Quinogaming et au 
Lacq St Jean.” 

In view of the silence of LeJeune it must be concluded that the 
“ Esquimaux ” referred to by de Crespieul arrived in the country 
sometime during the thirty years or so which elapsed between the 
departure of the one and the arrival of the other. This, in itself, 
is most suspicious for, considering the proven animosity which 
obtained between the Montagnais and the Esquimaux, it is hardly 
likely that a small group of people of the latter culture could 
thrust, unopposed, into Montagnais country and subsist. The 
question arises therefore whether the people referred to by Father 
de Crespieul were really Esquimaux. 

Unfortunately, the first register in which the Jesuit mission- 
aries inscribed the baptisms, marriages and burials performed at 
the Tadoussac mission, and which might have solved the prob- 
lem, has not been preserved, but the Second Register of Tadous- 


sac, already mentioned, which is to be found in the archives of 


the archdiocese of. Québec, contains much information which, if 
examined critically, casts not a little light on the matter. Re- 
produced herewith are thirty-six extracts from this remarkable 
document. They cover a period of almost thirty years (1669-96) 
and relate, in vivid fashion, the life-histories of what must have 
been every one of the “ Esquimaux ” of the Saguenay. A more 
intensive study of the register, no doubt, would extend the stories 
but, for our present purpose, we have confined ourselves to those 
entries which describe the individuals concerned as “ Esquimaux.” 

A perusal of the extracts will reveal a number of salient points 
which may be listed numerically: 

1. The dialectal glosses in the text which transcribe the native 
cognomens are pure Algonkian. Some are distinctly Montagnais 
in form whilst others appear to belong to South Shore dialects. 
Certainly not a single one has anything of the Esquimau. : 

2. Many of the consorts and all those sponsors or witnesses 
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not described as Esquimaux bear Algonkian names, which indi- 
cates a cordial relationship between the “‘ Esquimaux ” and their 
neighbours. 

3. Pierre (1), though called a Gaspesian in 1669 by Nouvel, is 
an Esquimau for Morain in 1678 (8) and de Crespieul in 1682 
(17, 18). Similarly, Charles, though usually described as an 
Esquimau, is said to have been a Gaspesian in the entry covering 
his son’s marriage (30). Again, Etienne D8adech or Nini- 
pet8atez, Esquimau (11), is said to hail from “ Patriae 8naman- 
keis” (13) which can only refer to that section of the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence inhabited by the Algonkian people 
known variously as Oumamiouek, Oumamiwetch, Mamios, 
Oumamiou, Oumouqui, ete. 

4. The Montagnais, who are fairly tall themselves, give 
Charles the nickname “ Le Grand ” which obviously referred to 
his stature. Esquimaux are usually shorter than the Montagnais 
and it is significant to note that another Indian who bore the 
same nickname was an Algonquin (21). 

In view of the foregoing the writer is inclined to the belief that 
the “ Esquimaux” of de Crespieul were a people who, despite 
some customs akin to those of the Esquimaux, had enough in 
common with the Montagnais to enable them to penetrate into 
their country without opposition, to live with them in peace, and 
to intermarry with and become absorbed by them. They were, in 
fact, a people of Algonkian culture. 

It is possible to guess, with reasonable accuracy, at their place 
of origin. In the Jesuit Relations (Thwaites, XX XVII, p. 233) 
we read: “ Scarcely had Father Jean de Quen concluded his Mis- 
sion at Lake St. John (1651-2) when he founded the mission of 
the Guardian Angel in the region called by the Savages of 
Tadoussac, the country of the Oumamiouek. I think these are 
the Bersiamites, or some allies of the Esquimaux, who inhabit 
the Northern shores below the Island of Anticosti. . . . These 
poor people . . . are pursued by the Savages of Gaspé, who cross 
the great river to go and massacre them.” Elsewhere in the Re- 
lations these natives are definitely called Esquimaux and it is 
said that the Indians of Acadia, when at war with them, took 
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captives who were held as slaves (op. cit. XLIX p. 57, XLV 
pp. 59, 65). We have seen that the Esquimaux of the Saguenay 
were associated with the Etechemins at a mission in the Saguenay. 
Some of them are said to be Gaspesians and one came from 
the country of the 8namankeis. The Etechemins, who were a 
people from the most easterly section of the South Shore and 
said to be identical with the modern Penobscot, were frequent 
visitors to the Saguenay, a fact which is attested to by the en- 
tries which besprinkle the registers of the area. They might be 
described as Gaspesians or Indians of Acadia and doubtless made 
excursions against the Oumamiouek of the North Shore. Might 
they not bring back some captives who would accompany them 
eventually to the Saguenay? F. G. Speck has shown that many 
cultural parallels exist between the Esquimaux and the more 
easterly Montagnais. (Inland Eskimo Bands of Labrador—in 
Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, Univ. 
California Press 1936; Eskimo and Indian Backgrounds in 
Southern Labrador—in The General Magazine, XXXVIII, 1, 
Univ. Pennsylvania, 1935.) Would not these parallels be imme- 
diately apparent to the Montagnais of the Saguenay? Would 
they not, in consequence, dub the strangers “ Esquimaux ”’? 


EXTRACTS 


1. 3 Iunii 1669 matrimonio Iunxi solenni ritu Petrum Peiron 
Gaspesiensem et Mariam Niab8s8 papinachi8ensem coram testi- 
bus Nicolao neiog8et et Maria K8ekits. Henricus Nouvel. 

(Folio 29, recto. Apparently at Tadoussac.) 

2. 1672 16 octob. aquis suffocati Joes Mystasirini8 Appoline 
8e8echinat et filius Jacobus nat.:3 ann. et Maria Esquimau me 
praesente. (Francois de Crespieul) 

3. (solenni ritu baptisavi) &4 Tadoussak 22 junii (1675) ... 
Carolum 8 mens. ex Carolo L’Esquimau et Maria Magd. 
pita8abikok8e patr. d. Carolus Desillé et Maria K8ekis. (de 
Crespieul). 

(Folio 8, recto) 

4. (solenni ritu baptisavi) 3 julii (1675) Cheg8timy ... 
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Mariam 6 mens ex Roberto L’Esquimeuz et Joanna Ta8atikok8eu 
patr. Nicolaus Gaus. (de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 8, recto) 

5. In sylvis obiit iuxta Lacum peok8agamy . . . Laurentius 
Lesquimeux verno tempore. (1677) (de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 48, recto) 

6. (solenni ritu baptisavi) Cheg8timy 21 oct. (1677) Mariam 
Magdalenam 20 dier. ex Roberto L’Esquimeux et Joanna 
Ta8atikok8eu patr. Josepho du Buisson et Elisabetha 8atisk8a- 
mat. (de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 10, verso) 

7. hoe anno (1677) Tadussaci obiere et sepulti sunt in 
coemeterio Nagaki8eskam et Nicolaus filius Roberti Esquimauz. 
(de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 48, recto) 

8. R. P. J. Morain soctis. Jesu Sacerdos solenni ritu baptiza- 
vit ...12 Julii (1678) In sacello Divi Caroli ad Lacum 
peok8agamy Ludovicam ex petro pierion et Antonia pegar8sess8 
Aesquimaux patrin. Frangois du Buisson. (de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 11, verso) 

9. Amongst those Indians who brought gifts to the Mission 
of Lake St. John in 1679 mention is made of “Charles Esqui- 
meux un L(outre).” 

(Folio 61, verso) 

10. 17 Novemb. (1679) Ego Ant. Dalmas 8. J. Vices agens 
Parochi solemni ritu baptisavi in sacello ad Lacum Pi8ak8agami 
Infantem viginti circiter dierum natum ex Patre Roberto 
Aeskime8 et Matre Joanna Tag8atik8k8e Jacobum nominarunt 
Patrinus Jacobus Gaudry matrina francisca uxor Nicol. Pelletier. 

(Folio 13, recto) 

11. Ego Idem (Dalmas) Ibid. (in sacello Sti Caroli ad lacum 
Pi8ak8agami seu Sti Joannis) eodem die (21 Maii An 1681) ritu 
solemni baptisavi Infantem quinque mensium et amplius natam 
ex Stephano D8adech Aeskimensi et ex Takeisk8e8 etia(m) 
Aesquimensi non baptisata mariam nominarunt Maria Coniux 
Magni Jacobi et Martinus Poullain. 

(Folio 15, recto) 
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12. 27 Maii (1681) Sponsalia inita sunt inter Ignatium Esqui- 
meux et Mariam 8tisk8atikok8e in sacello Sti caroli. (de 
Crespieul.) 

(Folio 32, verso) 

13. 8 julii (1681) Ego idem (Dalmas) Ibidem (Cheg8timit In 
Sacello Sti francisci Xav) eodem (solemni) ritu tres Adultos 
baptisavi quorum . . . Tertia fuit Takeisk8e 16 aut circiter an- 
norum uxor Stephani Ninipet8atez aeskime8 Patriae 8namankeis 
Mariam Theresiam nominarunt Patrinus Joannes de la Vallée 
Matrina Maria Metek8mantesk8. 

(Folio 15, verso) 

14. (?) Julii A 1681 Ego idem (Dalmas) Metabetsi8an8ng in 
sacello Sti Caroli ad Lacum Pi8ak8agami solemni ritu per Verba 
de praesenti matrimonio Junxi Thomam filium Magni Caroli 
aeskime8 et Margaritam filiam Martinae Ag8tessens uxoris Petri 
8sk8endo testes fuerunt Parentes Sponsae et d Nicolaus de st 
Denis et d Joan Du Rut. 

(Folio 32, verso) 

15. 31 Julii (1681) Tadussaci Ego idem (de Crespieul) in- 
fantem 4 dierum ex Natale 8iabamat et Agnete gray (baptisavi) 
—J. B. 8chti8anich et Maria Magdalena uxor Caroli L’esqui- 
maux Ignatii nomen dederunt. 

16. (?) Octobris (1681) Ego Idem (Dalmas) Ibidem 
(Cheg8timit in sacello Sti francisci Xav) Eodem (solemni) ritu 
baptisavi Infantem 2 circiter Annorum natum ex Maria aeskime8& 
Et ex Ketchik8essich Conjugibus Mariam Joannam (sic) 
nominarunt Patrinus d. Nicolaus Juchereau de St. Denis et 
Matrina Guillelma Meda8mantesk8. 

(Folio 15, verso) 

17. (1682) Item (in sylvis obiit) filia Roberti L’Esquimeuz. 
(de Crespieul.) In sylvis obiit Maria Esquimeux Adulta filia 
petri Lesquimeux et in coemeterio S Caroli a p. Francisco de 
Crespieul sepulta 24 May (1682). 

In sylvis obiit Joes. Juvenis filius petri L’Esquimeux 25 Maii 
(1682) sepultus a p. Francisco de crespieul in coi. coemeterio. 

In sylvis obiit Maria Esquimeux uxor J. B. 8tenich apud 
papinachenses. 
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(Folio 49, recto) 

18. Amongst those Indians who brought gifts to the Mission 
of Lake St. John in 1682 mention is made of “ pierre lesquimeux 
2 peaues passées a la sépulture de son fils Jean et de sa fille 
Marie.” 

(Folio 54, verso) 

19. Ego (Dalmas) Ibid (in sacello Chegoutimi) 25 Julii 
(1682) eodem (solemni) ritu Baptisavi duos Adultos Mistas- 
sirinios quorum primus mistassiriniorum dux Ka8t8ach dictus 
annorum circiter quinqueginta Joseph nominatus est a Patrino 
d de Grandville et matrina Maria Martin 8esk8e8 Aeskime8. 

Alter etiam mistassiriniorum dux Kinabich8an dictus paulo 
major aetate et alterius Consanguineus Petrus nominatus est a 
Patrino Mic (?) Noel et matrina Margarita TaB8isinos8 
Aeskime8. 

(Folio 17, recto) 

20. Ego idem (Dalmas) ibid (in sacello S Caroli) 21. Augusti 
(1682) Solemni ritu in sacello Metabetsi8an8ng Pe8ak8agamit 
baptisavi Infantem viginti dierum natam ex Roberto Aeskime8 
et Joanna tak8ahatek8k8e8 coniugibus Mariam nominarunt 
Patrinus Michael Gir8 matrina Maria tchak8echichis vidua 
Ludovici Pitchichi8atat. 

(Folio 17, recto) 

21. 12 Eiusd. (Maii) 1683 item (Baptisavi in sacello S Caroli) 
puellam ex Jacobo 8tisk L’Algonkin vulgo le grand Jacqs et 
Maria—patr nicolaus peltier et Margarita T8chin8ch Esquimoa 
Margaritam nominarunt. (de Crespieul) 

(Folio 18, recto) 

22. Ego Idem (Dalmas) Ibid (Pe8ak8agami in sacello) 
eodem tempore (23 Maii A 1684) solemni ritu baptisavi In- 
fantem unius et dimidii mensis natam ex Thoma et Margarita 
Pirechiki8e Coniugibus Joannam nominarunt Patrinus Joannes 
Hayot et Matrina Joanna Tag8ategokue uxor Roberti testes 
fuere Eustache Du May et Parentes Infantis. 

(Folio 18, verso) 

23. Ego idem (de Crespieul) 23 Novbris (1684) peatinne 
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Infantem unium dierum ex Roberto Lesquimeux et Joanna 
TaSetik8eu. Frater Franciscus Malherbe 8. J. et Maria 
Mir8k8eich Franciscum nominarunt. 

(Folio 18, verso) 

24. (1685) Tadussaci misere periit uxor Magni caroli. (de 
Crespieul.) 

(Folio 50, recto) 

25. 1685 Ego Franciscus de Crespieul S. J. pastoris vices 
agens solenni ritu baptizavi in Sacello Sti caroli ad Lacum 
peok8agamy infantem 2 Mensium ex Francisco Koechkimitech et 
Monica 8itchit Nicolaus T8t8e et Maria Esquimeux Monicae 
Mater Nicolaum nominarunt—21 Aprilis. 

(Folio 19, recto) : 

26. 24 Junii (1685) Ego idem (de Crespieul) matrimonio 
junxi in Eeelia Assumptionis B. V. ad fluvium pirebistibit apud 
papinachenses carolum L’Esquimeux vulgo Le grand Charle cum 
Maria Calliope vidua coram Testibus Nicolao Manoiat Francisco 
piresi8it et Mauritio Manit8. 

(Folio 34, recto) 

27. Ego Franciscus de crespieul S. J. Solenni ritu baptizavi 
in Missione Stae Crucis Tadussaci 2 Junii (1687) puellam 5 
mens ex Roberto L’Esquimeux et Joanna ds Carolus Macart et 
Cecilia 8tagamisk8e Joannam nominarunt. 

(Folio 24, recto) 

28. 1688 Media hyeme in sylvis obiit carolus L’Esquimeux 
vulgo le grand charle sub finem octob confessione expiatus et 
sacro Eucharistia refectus a p Frane de crespieul. (de Crespieul.) 

(Folio 51, recto) 

29. Ego idem (de Crespieul) 20 Julii (1688) in sacello Stae 
Crucis (ablui) Infantem 2 ann ex Aesquimaeo et Maria ti8 filia 
Medari Esquimaei Martinus Echineska8at et Maria 8anibinok8e 
Martinum nominarunt, Item puellam 4 ann ex eadem Mariam 
nominarunt iidem. 

Ego idem 16 octob Tadussaci ablui puerum Esquimeum 4 aut 
5 ann Meminokis ex uxore J B Aesquimaei petrus Lessart et 
Margarita uxor 8ta8abano petrum nominarunt. 
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(Folio 27, recto) 

30. 16 octob (1688) Ego idem (de Crespieul) in sacello Stae 
crucis ad Tadusacum Joem Baptistam Aesquimaeum filium 
caroli gaspesiani vulgo Le grand Charle coram testibs do de La 
Montagne petro Lessart et Echineska8at (in matrimonio) iunxi 
cum Maria Catharina gaspesiana. 

(Folio 35, recto) 

31. Ego idem (de Crespieul) ad fluvium cheg8timy in Ecclia 
Sti Xaverii 22 Maii (1690) (in matrimonio) iunxi paulum 
Esquimaeum et N. Matchisk8echis coram Testibs do Francisco 
de la Chevrotiere gourdeau et Echineska8at. 

(Folio 35, verso) 

32. 22 Maii (1690) Ego idem (de Crespieul) ad fluvium 
Cheg8timi in Ecclia S Xaverii (baptisavi) puellam unius anni 
ex paulo Esquimaeo et Cathar Matchisk8echis ds Franciscus de 
la chevrotier et Maria 8anibinok8eu Mariam nominarunt. 

(Folio 27, recto) 

33. Ego Bonaventura Fabvre S. J. Sacerdos Pastoris (vices 
agens) Solemni ritu ablui in sacello Sti Fr Xaverii ad fluv 
cheg8timy 27 Maii 1691 (infantem) Ex Roberto Defuncto Et 
Joanna Ta8atik8k8e qua Maria Magdalena noarunt d Fr Xav 
De La chevrautiere et Barbara nupta Joa Bapt Tadicaci ducis 
filia. 

(Folio 28, recto) 

34. 13 (Julii 1693) Ego (de Crespieul) ibid (in sacello domus 
di Hazur 4 la Malbaie) (matrimonio iunxi) Thomam Esquimeu 
et Annam k8etas coram Testibs J. B. Costé et Ludov 8ta8abano 
—si p uxor obiit ut fors[fert]. 

(Folio 37, verso) 

35. 24 Maii (1695) Ego idem (de Crespieul) in Missione Stae 
Crucis ad Tadussacum solenni ritu iunxi Ludovicum Aesquimeu 
fiium M caroli et Elisabetham Matchigan papinacensem coram 
Testibs dno Roberto drouard et J B 8chti8anis. 

Ego ibid iunxi carolum Manit8abmat Esquime Tadussac 
filium caroli et catharinam Sas8anabak8eu papinachensem coram 
Testibs Jac 8ik8pi et Joe 8ta8abano. 

(Folio 37, verso) 
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36. (1696) Tadussaci obiit et a gallis sepulta est Maria 
Catharina gaspesiana uxor J B Esquimaet. (de Crespieul.) 
(Folio 46, recto) 
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AN AUSTRALIAN MIGRATORY MYTH * 


Ernest AILRED Worms, 8.A.C. 
Broome, W. A. 


Two great men lived a long time ago, in the Dream-Time.’ 


1 This myth was narrated to me by an old Garadjari man, called Gundal 
(gundal-coughing, asthmatic) Muladi who died recently, at the age of about 
70 years. The Garadjari tribe lives in the northwest of Western Australia 
along the Indian Ocean, 121° 45 E. Long., 18° 40S. Lat. It is divided into 
two groups which are named according to a grammatical differentiation of 
their demonstrative pronoun ‘‘this’’: the Naudu or Inland-G. and the 
Nadja or Coast-G. The Garadjari belong linguistically to the large southern 
Australian family with suffixing languages. (W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung 
der australischen Sprachen, Vienna, 1919, pp. 6-8; same, Sprachfamtlien und 
Sprachenkreise der Erde, Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 157-159; Hermann Nekes, 
‘*The Pronoun in the Nyol Nyol and Related Dialects,’’ Oceania Mono- 
graphs, no. 3, Sydney; H. Nekes and E. A. Worms, Australian Languages 
and Texts, to be published in Melbourne, 1950.) The Garadjari are rapidly 
disappearing and number now perhaps 50 members. They are still under 
the cultural influence of the Aranda in Central Australia, but I believe that 
the Garadjari belong to an older culture-level than the Aranda. Gundal 
Muladi, the Coast-Garadjari, dictated 25 other myths to me which I pub- 
lished in Annali Lateranensi, Citta del Vaticano, 1940, 4:213-282: 
‘*Religioese Vorstellungen: und Kultur einiger Nord-Westaustralischen 
Staemme in fuenfzig Legenden.’’ Original texts will appear in our 
Australian Languages and Texts. 

2The mythological age, the time of anthropomorphous animals (cf. 
T. C. H. Strehlow, Aranda Traditions, Melbourne, 1947), is called bugart, 
dream, from bugari mana, to dream. A Garadjari man told me: bugari 
yan-Na niarbi-gadi, dreaming go-I will totem-to—I will meet my totem when 
I am dreaming. I discovered the same word bugaru, mythical time, among 
the Maljanaba, near Lake Frome at the border of South Australia and 
New South Wales, 750 miles to the east. (Capital N in native words stands 
for hooked n.) 

The following abbreviations are used for tribal names in the following 
footnotes of the present article: 
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Their names were Gdgamara and Gonbaren.* They were good. 
They made the law, the yéna-song and gdrdmedi-dance.*' They 
brought circumcision. 


I. WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
(1) West-Kimberley (3) North-Kimberley (2) East-Kimberley 


B Bad Bem Bemba Bun Bunaba 
DD Djaber Djabar Ung Ungarinjen D Djaro 
G Garadjari Nig Niigina Mir Mireau 
M Mangala Nimb Nimanboro W Walmadjeri 
NN Njol Njol 
Y Yaoro 
II. CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
Ar Aranda 
III. East AUSTRALIA 
Malj MaljaNaba Yual Yualai 
Widj Widjela Gipps Gippsland 
(Victoria) 
IV. NorTH QUEENSLAND 
Djirb Djirbal Mamu 
Idin Nadja 


3Gagamara appears again as the giant Maramara, Walmaramara, 
Welbarabara, in other myths. The Ungarinjen call the mythological 
Eaglehawk welemeremere. The original meaning of Gagamara is man-man, 
The Great Man. 

For this and other cases we shall try to demonstrate the root-connections 
with other words and the probable meaning. 

(1) gaga G M W Y mother’s brother; gar B uncle; garo garo Malj male; 
yara Djirb Mamu Nadja man; gulin Victoria man. 

(2) mar-No G man; ma-wun D man; mara-war Y meeting place of men; 
maru-gada Malj native; ni-mar-dja DD Nig NN to this-person-belonging= 
shade. 

The original meaning of the two syllables of the word for the other 
culture-hero Gonbaren is the same as that of Gagamara:man-man—The 
Great Man. 

(1) gon-bai W country-man; gom-bon DD Nimb NN ghost; gam-bel man 
of the 3rd degree of initiation; gon-diri Ung man; Nig platform-grave of 


a man. 

(2) bara Y penis, D G subincision; mal-bar Y husband; bara-djari 
Kimberley marriage-class; pal-tara Ar (Strehlow) marriage-class; bari W 
boy; bra Gipps (Howitt, Mathews) man. 

4The yuna-song and the goramidi-dance have been described by the 
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They made and always carried with them three secret things 
which no woman or boy is allowed to see: galigéro,® birmal * and 


author in his article ‘‘Initiationsfeiern .... in Nord-Westaustralian,’’ 
Annali Lateranensi, 1938, 2:147-174. 

(1) yuna is connected with: yunurugu NN W, djunnura D and uNnur 
Bun Ung mythological Rainbow-Snake; with inurugu M Nig sacred object, 
rainbow. Ultimately it goes back to inu G M Nig W water (obsolete). . The 
Y call the whole initiation-ceremonies yuna as pars pro toto. 

The syllable gora is very important as it is connected with several esoteric 
words covering the secret celebrations of initiated men, the phallus cult, the 
black magic connected with distant wish-killing (pointing stick) and the 
symbolie discovery of a magic murderer as I described in ‘‘Die Gorafiara 
Feier im Australischen Kimberley,’’ Annali Lateranensi, 1942, 6:207-235. 
We found gora-Nara D M Nig W Y and gora-Nada G M Y for magic 
ceremonies, phallus, the ambiguous word for a wooden club and for the tree 
out of which the club or wooden phallus is made, the mulga (Acacia 
aneura); gora-midi or gra-midi Nig Y for the initiation-dance as well as 
for the whole initiation-ceremonies. gora-midi means originally man-man = 
only for initiated men. 

(2) gora-gora Mir old man; gar B mother’s brother; gora-ma Bun man, 
ma-goro-man Y friend. 

(3) mida G old man; mida Nig Y male; mid B DD Nimb NN male, boy, 
big; midi-nj DD G Nig NN Y, mythological Rainbow-Man. 

5 galigoro G W bullroarer, tjuringa, Seelenholz; a wooden board, often 1 
foot long, 3 inches wide. The natives assume that the spirit of the super- 
natural being and the soul of the owner are living together in it. The word 
ean be a composite of galt wood and goro man=the wood of men (ef. 
galt D G W Y boomerang), or of gala (galu) man and goro man = only 
for men. 

gala-lax B supernatural being; gala-ia Ar (Strehlow) man; golo-Nari D 
young man; gulu-in Mir man-belonging = shade; gulin (Smith) Victoria 
man. 

6 birmal G, biliano M W, tjuringa, Seelenholz: a wooden board usually 
about 7 feet long, 8 inches wide, slightly concave, with carvings (ramo) of 
concentric circles and spirals (goraoga from gorag Nig, gorari M around), 
pressed during the dance against the back so that it extends above the 
head of the carrier. birmal means again man-man, accentuating its exclu- 
sive use for initiated men. 

(1) bir-mal DD cover of private parts; birin-bor Nimb loincloth of men; 
bir-ir (=bir bir) DD foreskin; bili-ano M W men-for=tjuringa; bir-ai 
Yual child. 

(2) mal-djo D male; mal-bar Y husband; mal-b DD NN husband; mali- 
era D W boy; malo-lo G Nig Y boy; cf. wal DD Nimb NN son, @l B son, 
wal-djar M testicles, wolo M father, olo B father. 
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djimari." They keep three secret stones in their possession: the 
dangerous and black ydgobdndja,’ the good and white gandi,° 
and a very fine djimart. The last two are used for circumcision 
and have to be carefully wrapped in the bark of the paperbark- 
tree *° lest women or boys touch them and thereby become sick. 

The Two Old Men are not married, and they are tall as a cork- 
tree."* 

One day both left the country of the Garadjari. Wherever they 
walked they sowed the seeds of the iron-trees '* which are used 
to make gdligéro and birmal. They carried gdligéro in one hand 
and the long birmal on their shoulders. Everywhere they gave 
different languages to people, taught the ywzna-song and the 
gordmedi-dance, caught the boys and circumcised them. One boy 
did not bleed when circumcised. He was a bad boy. They be- 
came very angry. 

When they had returned to the country of the Gaéradjari they 
undertook another journey to the south. When they had passed 
Norena* they met Djdboga, a very strong woman playing with 
a dancing shield..* She asked them: “ Where do you come 
from?” “From far away.” They chased her away so that she 
could not see gdligéro, birmal and djimari. But she was able to- 
hear the Two Men reciting the ytina and gérdmedi. They had 


7 djimari, a quartzite-flint used as circumcision-knife. 

8 yago-bandja, literally man’s testicle, a phallus-stone used for magic 
purposes. Phallus-stones have been described by me in Annali Lateranensi, 
1942, 6:232-233; by Eric Mjéberg, ‘‘Vom Phalluskult in Nordaustralien,’’ 
Archiv fuer Anthropologie, Braunschweig, 1923, 19:86-88, with six photos. 

®gandi Y cireumcision-knife, a sharp flint pressed into a lump of the 
resin of spinifex-grass (Trioda sp.) which is used for a handle; gand B DD, 
ganda G Y, garal G Nig Y, spinifex-grass, spinifex-resin. 

10 Maleuca leucadendron. ; 

11 Hakea, usually about 20 feet high. 

12 Eucalyptus. Sowing is unknown to the nomadic natives. We may have 
here a faint remembrance of a previous state of agriculture lost before 
their entrance into Australia in prehistorical times. 

18 A native name for a cattle-ranch (Anna Plain) 130 miles southwest 
of Broome in the country of the Njangumadi. 

14 The Garadjari have two kinds of shields: the dancing skield yada, thé 
fighting shield buldjadi. 
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spoken only a few words with her because they were too busy 
distributing gdligéro and birmal and circumcising. They did not 
interfere with her in any way. 

Then they continued their journey home. They followed the 
beach of Windir™ continually singing ytéina and gordmedi and 
changing boys into men, especially near Géndon** where they 
met many men, women and boys. These boys bled well and the 
Two Men were very pleased saying: “ These boys are good.” 

They turned towards the east following the Djidjilan River,’’ 
always doing the same things. They found an old man in the 
woods and asked him: “Don’t you have a friend?” “ No.” 
“Remain in this country which belongs to you from now on.” 
When looking up they saw a lizard on a tree and they asked the 
old man: “ What is that?” He answered: “I don’t know.” 
“Then we will give it the name gélamdna.” They walked and 
walked and found another smaller lizard on a tree. They said: 
“T will give you the name gdrbolo.” They found a big rock and 
called it baier..* They found two boys and gave them these 
secret words for circumcision and subincision: wdla’® and bara. 
Later on the Garadjari themselves performed wdla and bdra on 
boys. 

They stopped at Gdlombar *”° where there are big round stones. 
There they lived for a good while. But they always had the se- 
cret objects with them. 


15 The Eighty Mile Beach between Broome and Pt. Hedland. 

16 An abandoned telegraph-station, northeast of Pt. Hedland. 

17 De Grey River. 

18 An obsolete word for stone which I found not only in Kimberley, 
gum-bara Y, but also among the Malj near Lake Frome in South Australia 
bai-ago prehistorical flint, among Widj South-Queensland bari stone, and in 
North Queensland among the rain-forest tribes as the Idin balwrai, pre- 
historical flint. 

19 wala G penis, subincision. Parallel words are warar G Y subincision, 
warara fully initiated man. The stem war reaches very far. It changes to 
wir as wira Kurin-New South Wales (Mathews) penis; wiro Djirb husband; 
wira-No G Nig W Y bad ghost; wiri-manoro G W Y, club, phallus; ir- 
gandj B circumcised man. wala and bara are linguistically the same words. 

20 Perhaps ‘‘stone.’’? Cf. gumbara Y, golb B stone, and footnote 18. 
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38 PRIMITIVE MAN 


Today they dwell on the Bénda* or Géljambal Gidjara.” 
Occasionally they descend to the earth. Then they are called 
biljor.2* .They walk about and are good. They have long beards 
hanging down to their thighs. They are strong. People can see 
them in their dreams. In the dreams they give new songs and 
dances. They overpower a man in the forest so that he dreams. 
Afterwards he will bring back new songs to the camp. 

Whenever a man lights a fire on mirilj,** the secret men-place, 
he will be observed by the Two Men. But he will become sick 
and have to die if one of the three secret objects should happen 
to be destroyed. 

The Two Men will help the Garadjari fighting against their 
enemies. When they are asked for it the Old Men will light a 
forest fire around the country of the enemies. Everything will 
become dry: the water-places, trees and grass. Then the ene- 
mies have not food enough and will lose the fight. But only the 
Two Old Men will fight. 

After that the Garadjari will meet on the mirilj and eat 
kangaroo meat that has been laid on the birmal. The Two don’t 
eat, but they observe the men eating. The men will keep the 
mirilj always clean. The meal is called midaida.” 


21 Bonda G, Bona Nig, the two Nubecula Major and Minor or Magellanic 
Clouds on both sides of the Hydrus. 

[ found the same word among the Pygmoids of the rain-forest near Cairns 
(North Queensland); buna Idin morning star, buna Wundj star, buni 
Mamu fire, buNan (—bun-gan) Idin, Wundj, sun. 

Words of the same stem seem to be (within Kimberly): bona-ra G Nig Y 
erystal of the witchdoctor, bana-wara DD Nimb, banan W, bano Nig Y east, 
ma-bon-gan Nig Y to warm oneself, ban-bada W morning, bun-gor M sun- 
shade, buNa (=bun-ga) Jotta Jotta (Victoria, Mathews) crystal of the 
witchdoctor. 

22 Literally, southern (golja), men (wamba, amba), two (gudjara) = 
The Two Southern Men. 

23 biljor G soul, spirit, ghost. 

24 mirilj G secret meeting place for men; miri is related to mar, etc., man. 

25 mida-édi G secret ceremonial banquet of men; from mida man (ef. 
footnote 4) and the noun-suffix -édi, belonging to; therefore literally, be- 
longing to men. 
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